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The  'Rail  Splitter'  a  Century  Ago 

One  hundred  years  ago,  in  1856,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  just 
getting  started  in  his  career  in  national  politics.     , 

He  was  47  and  up  to  that  time  his  political  career  was  spotty; 
at  least  he  failed  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  four  terms  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature  and  one  term  as  a  U.S.  representative.  He  had 
J  .,,-      ,r~  become  floor  leader  of  the 

Whigs  in  the  Legislature  but 
his  was  the  minority  party. 

However,  he  had  achieved 
quite  a  reputation  in  his  state 
as  a  lawyer  and  became  a 
leading  Republican  because  of 
his  pronounced  convictions  on 
the  slavery  problem  which  was 
becoming  more  acute. 

Then,  in  185G,  a  presiden- 
tial election  year,  he  was  pro- 
posed for  Vice  President  on 
the  Republican  ticket  at  the 
party  national  convention  in 
Philadelphia.  He  received  110 
votes  on  the  first  and  only 
ballot. 

He  stumped  Illinois  that 
year  in  support  of  Fremont  for  president,  making  50  speeches. 
Fremont  lost. 

From  there  Lincoln  went  on  to  become  Republican  can- 
didate for  U.S.  Senator  in  1858,  to  the  great  debates  with  Stephen 
Douglas  and,  in  1860,  to  national  party  acclaim  and  the  presidency. 
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Lincoln  Called 
'Good  Whig'  In 
Journal  Article 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nom- 
inated for  congress  in  1846,  The  Jour- 
nal of  May  7  placed  his  name  under 
the  mast  head  of  the  editorial  page 
in  black  face  italic  type. 

"The  Whig  district  convention  for 
this  congressional  district,"  it  said,  i 
"was  hfld  at  Petersburg  on  Friday  j 
last,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  noml- 
nated  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  icp- ! 
resentative  to  congress  for  this  con- 1 
gressicnal  district. 

"This  nomination  was,  of  course, 
anticipated — ther#  being  no  oth*r  can- 
didate in  the  field.  Mr.  Lincoln,  we 
all  know,  is  a  good  Whig,  a  good  man, 
an  able  speaker,  and  richly  deserves, 
as  he  enjoys,  the  confidence  of  the 
Whigs  of  this  district  and  of  the 
stately.  ^  ,o><w-  -^■Mij2o)% 


The  young  backwoodsman  whose  chief  asset 
seemed  his  gift  for  reconteur,  in  a  few  years 
emerged  from  the  legislature  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  a  skilled  parliamentarian  and  an 
adroit  politician.  Lincoln  had  missed  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  by  only  five  votes 
in  1838  and  by  ten  votes  in  1840,  but  was 
Whig  floor  leader  during  the  later  years  of 
his  membership.  He  introduced  but  few 
bills  of  his  own,  but  took  a  prominent  part 
in  all  important  legislative  proceedings.  He 
was  active  in  keeping  alive  the  State  Bank 
and  Bank  of  Illinois.  He  was  one  of  the 
"Long  Nine"  who  brought  the  Capitol  to 
Springfield.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  inter- 
nal improvements  program  of  1837  made 
Governor  Ford  single  him  out  as  the  chief 
villain  in  the  ensuing  bankruptcy  of  the 
State.  Ford,  in  his  "History  of  Illinois", 
published  in  1849,  charged  that  Lincoln 
had  traded  "internal  improvements"  votes 
for  "Springfield  for  Capital"  votes.  This 
charge  it  is  impossible  either  to  prove  or 
to  disprove  from  legislative  journals  since 
roll  calls  were  recorded  only  on  special  re- 
quest of  two  or  more  members.  The  bio- 
graphy of  Lincoln  the  legislator,  based  upon 
hitherto  unused  documents  in  the  State  Ar- 
chives, remains  to   be  written. 

Lincoln,  however,  was  not  the  only  mem- 
ber of  these  early  General  Assemblies  whose 
name  is  found  in  the  history  books.  Among 
the  members  whose  names  are  particularly 
associated  with  his  are  Peter  Cartwright, 
John  T.  Stuart,  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  Archer  G. 
Herndon  (father  of  his  partner  William), 
Edward  D.  Baker,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Linder  Usher,  Orville  H.  Browning,  John 
Calhoun,  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  Lyman  Trum- 
bull, Gustavus  Koerner  and  Stephen  T. 
Logan.  Nine  early  members  are  immortal- 
ized in  the  names  of  Illinois  counties-. 
William  M.  Alexander,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
John  Logan  (father  of  the  General),  Will- 
iam McHenry,  John  McLean,  Pierre  Men- 
ard, Leonard  White,  Samuel  Whitesides  and 
Conrad  Will.  Other  members  became 
Governors  of  the  State:  John  Reynolds, 
Thomas  Carlin,  Joseph  Duncan,  William 
L.  D.  Ewing,  John  D.  Wood,  Augustus  C. 
French,  William  H.  Bissell,  Joel  A.  Matte- 
son,  Richard  Yates  and  John  M.  Oglesby. 
Others,  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  other  fields. 


Lincoln    in   the   Legislature 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  during  this  time  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1834  to  1841.  This 
was    the    formative    period    of    his    life    also. 


First    General    Assembly 

The  first  State  General  Assembly  con- 
vened at  Kaskaskia  on  Monday,  October  5, 
1818  and  proceeded  to  organize.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Pierre  Menard  presided  as 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  which  elected  Willis 
Hargrave,  Speaker  pro  tern;  William  C. 
Greenup,  Secretary;  and  Ezra  Owen,  Door- 
keeper. The  House  elected  Risdon  Moore, 
Speaker  pro  tern;  John  Messinger,  Speaker; 
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EARLIEST  PRINTED  LINCOLN  PAMPHLET 


Among  the  many  rare  pamphlets  in  the  collection  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation,  is  a  three  page 
report  made  before  the  Illinois  legislature  on  January 
17,  1839  by  "Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance". As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  earliest  printed 
pamphlet  with  complete  text  submitted  by  Lincoln.  If 
there  is  another  copy  preserved,  its  whereabouts  is  not 
known.  The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  are  not  published 
in  any  of  the  compilations  of  Lincoln's  writings,  so  it  is 
here  printed  in  full. 


111.  Legis.        \_ 


H.  R. 


11th  Assem. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


January  17,  1839. 
Read,  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  made  the 
following 

REPORT: 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  was  referred  a  resolution 
of  this  House  instructing  them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  proposing  to  purchase  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  all  the  unsold  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration, 
and  report: 

That,  in  their  opinion,  if  such  purchase  could  be  made  on 
reasonable  terms,  two  objects  of  high  importance  to  the  State 
might  thereby  be  effected — first,  acquire  control  over  all  the 
territory  within  the  limits  of  the  State — and,  second,  acquire 
an  important  source  of  revenue. 

We  will  examine  these  two  points  in  their  order,  and  with 
special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  our  internal  improve- 
ment system. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  are  now  so  far  advanced  in  a 
general  system  of  internal  improvements  that,  if  we  would, 
we  cannot  retreat  from  it  without  disgrace  and  great  loss. 
The  conclusion  then  is,  that  we  must  advance;  and,  if  so,  the 
first  reason  for  the  State  acquiring  title  to  the  public  land  is, 
that  while  we  are  at  great  expense  in  improving  the  country, 
and  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  all  the  real  property 
within  its  limits,  that  enhancement  may  attach  exclusively  to 
property  owned  by  ourselves  as  a  State,  or  to  its  citizens  as 
individuals,  and  not  to  that  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Again,  it  is  conceded  every  where,  as  we  be- 
lieve, that  Illinois  surpasses  every  other  spot  of  equal  extent 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  in  the  pro- 
portionable amount  of  the  same  which  is  sufficiently  level  for 
actual  cultivation;  and  consequently  that  she  is  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  capacity  of  sustaining  a  greater  amount  of 
agricultural  wealth  and  population  than  any  other  equal  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  the  world.  To  such  an  amount  of  wealth 
and  population,  our  internal  improvement  system,  now  so 
alarming,  in  view  of  its  having  to  be  borne  by  our  present 
numbers,  and  with  our  present  means,  would  be  a  burden  of 
no  sort  of  consequence.  How  important,  then,  is  it  that  all 
our  energies  should  be  exerted  to  bring  that  wealth  and  popu- 
lation among  us  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  State  do  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  that  desirable  object?  It  may  be  an- 
swered that  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  more  rapid  settle- 
ment of  our  country  is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our 
best  lands  lie  so  remote  from  timber — an  obstruction  that,  did 
our  State  but  own  those  lands,  our  Legislature  might  do  much 
towards  removing,  by  extending  encouragement  in  the  shape  of 
donations,  exemptions  from  ordinary  burdens,  or  otherwise, 
to  the  rearing  and  cultivating  of  timber,  or  to  the  invention 
of  means  of  building  and  enclosure  that  might  dispense  with 
the  present  profuse  use  of  timber.  This,  then,  is  another  rea- 


son  why  the  State  should  desire  the  control  of  all  the  land 
within  its  limits. 

Looking  to  these  lands  in  the  second  point  of  view,  to  wit,  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  your  committee  submit  the  following: 
There  are  now  of  unsold  lands  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  twenty 
millions  of  acres,  more  or  less.  Should  we  purchase  all  of  them, 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  they  would  cost  us  five  millions 
of  dollars.  This  sum  we  might  borrow,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  lands,  at  the  present  price  of  $1.25  per  acre. 
would  repay  the  principal,  together  with  the  interest  thereon, 
at  five  per  cent.,  for  thirty  years,  and  one-half  the  lands  still 
be  left  us. 

In  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  contracted  a  very  heavy 
debt  for  the  construction  of  public  works;  and  yet  those  works 
will  remain  for  a  time  so  incomplete  as  to  return  us  nothing; 
meanwhile  the  interest  upon  our  debt  must  be  paid.  When  this 
juncture  shall  arrive  (as  surely  it  will)  we  shall  find  ourselves 
at  a  point  which  may  aptly  be  likened  to  the  dead  point  in  the 
steam-engine — a  point  extremely  difficult  of  turning — but 
which,  when  once  turned,  will  present  no  further  difficulty,  and 
all  will  again  be  well.  The  aid  that  we  might  derive  in  that 
particular  juncture,  by  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  af- 
fords, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  strongest  reason 
for  making  that  purchase.  The  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
those  lands,  should  the  subsequent  sales  bear  any  proportion 
to  those  of  former  times,  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan 
created  for  their  own  purchase,  and  also  upon  many  millions 
of  our  internal  improvement  loans;  and  that,  too,  at  that  par- 
ticular time  when  we  shall  have  but  very  small,  if  any  other 
means  of  paying  it.  And  finally,  when  our  public  works  shall 
be  completed,  and  consequently  able  to  sustain  themselves, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  may  be  diverted  to  the 
payment  of  the  original  debt  contracted  for  the  purchase  of 
them.  To  show  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  will  annually  pay  the  interest 
on  their  own  loan,  and  also  on  a  large  amount  of  the  internal 
improvement  loan,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  interest 
on  the  land  loan  would  be  but  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
annually,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  in  this  State  have,  in  one  instance,  been  about  three 
millions  a  year,  (the  committee  speak  from  memory  only;) 
so  that,  should  the  average  of  the  subsequent  sales  be  half  as 
large,  we  still  should  have  left  one  million  annually,  to  pay 
interest  on  our  internal  improvement  debt. 

The  only  remaining  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  the  General  Government  accepting  such  a  proposal. 
We  think  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing  it  would.  It 
would  relieve  the  General  Government  from  a  perpetual  source 
of  expensive  and  vexatious  legislation,  which,  perhaps,  an- 
nually absorbs  one-tenth  it  receives  from  that  source  of  reve- 
nue. She  would  receive  of  us,  at  once,  and  without  trouble, 
five  millions  of  dollars — a  sum  one-third  part  as  large  as  she 
paid  a  foreign  government  for  the  Louisiana  territory,  then 
including  what  now  are  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri — and  receive  it,  too,  after  having  received  of  us,  for 
lands  already  sold,  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  sum  paid  for  the 
Louisiana  territory;  and  she  would  receive  that  five  millions 
of  dollars  at  a  time  when  she  is  in  most  particular  need  of 
money. 

But  should  your  committee  be  mistaken;  should  there  be  no 
probability  of  the  General  Government  accepting  our  pro- 
posal, still,  it  is  believed  no  evil  can  follow  the  making  it. 

The  committee,  therefore,  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
That  the  said  State  propose  to  purchase  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  all  the  lands  not  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  within  the  limits  of  said  State,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  (unless  otherwise  agreed  upon)  at 
such  time  as  the  said  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
deliver  over  to  the  authorities  of  the  said  State  of  Illinois  all 
the  plats,  fieldnotes,  &c,  pertaining  to  the  surveys  of  said 
lands. 

Resolved,  That  the  faith  of  the  said  State  of  Illinois  is  here- 
by irrevocably  pledged  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  pro- 
posal, if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  accept  the 
same  within  two  years  from  the  passage  hereof. 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  Representatives  requested,  to  use  their  best  exertions  to 
procure  the  passage  of  a  law  or  resolution  of  Congress  accept- 
ing the  foregoing  proposal. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each  of  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress. 


B 
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LINCOLN,  MINORITY  LEADER 


It  is  not  often  that  we  observe  Lincoln  at  work  in  a 
subordinate  position  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
how  he  followed  through  in  the  capacity  of  the  House 
minority  leader  in  an  attempt  to  unseat  one  of  his  Whig 
colleagues  in  an  1840  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

The  first  session  of  the  twelfth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  began  on  Monday,  November  23, 
1840.  On  the  following  day  the  House  proceeded  to  elect 
a  speaker  and  William  Lee  D.  Ewing,  a  Democrat,  re- 
ceived forty-six  votes  and  "Abram"  Lincoln,  Whig,  re- 
ceived thirty-six  votes,  which  clearly  indicated  the  politi- 
cal composition  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

During  the  morning,  immediately  after  the  election  of 
the  minor  offices  for  the  session  and  before  the  routine 
business  was  concluded,  Ebenezer  Peck  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  N.  H.  Purple  (Democrat)  claiming  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  county  of  Peoria, 
then  held  by  William  J.  Phelps  (Whig),  but  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Minshall,  the  petition  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Lincoln  then  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  carried: 

Immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, giving  the  preference  over  all  other  business, 
Speaker  Ewing  laid  before  the  House  depositions  in  the 
case  of  the  contested  seat  from  Peoria,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Peck,  were  immediately  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion, and  on  his  further  motion  were  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  five  Democrats  and  four  Whigs,  of  which 
he  was  made  the  chairman. 

On  Thursday  the  message  of  the  Governor  was  read 
and  in  one  section  of  his  address  he  commented  at  some 
length  on  the  rights  of  the  elective  franchise,  closing 
with  this  recommendation: 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law 
providing  for  the  apprehension  and  rigid  punishment  of 
offenders  who  may  invade  the  rights  of  the  elective 
franchise."  It  must  have  been  evident  by  this  time  that 
there  was  partisan  action  on  the  part  of  the  Governor, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Mr.  Peck  to  unseat  Phelps, 
the  Whig  representative  from  Peoria. 

By  Saturday  most  of  the  preliminary  business  of  the 
session  was  over  and  just  after  the  committee  appoint- 
ments were  read,  including  the  naming  of  the  standing 
committee  "on  elections,"  Mr.  Lincoln  offered  for  adop- 
tion the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Governor's  message  as 
relates  to  fraudulent  voting,  and  other  fraudulent  prac- 
tices at  elections,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions, with  instructions  to  said  committee  to  prepare  and 
report  to  the  House  a  bill  for  such  an  act  as  may,  in 
their  judgment,  afford  the  greatest  possible  protection 
of  the  elective  franchise  against  all  frauds  of  all  sorts 
whatsoever." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  resolution  called 
for  action  by  the  regular  standing  "Committee  on  Elec- 
tions." However,  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  resolution  Mr. 
McClernand,  Democrat,  "moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  Striking  out  all  after  the  word  'Resolved',"  which,  of 
course,  meant  Lincoln's  entire  resolution.  McClernand 
then  substituted  in  its  place  a  resolution  which  would 
create  a  special  committee  for  the  investigation,  which 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Peck,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  Purple's  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
from  Peoria  County,  submitted  his  report  on  Friday, 
December  4,  1840,  which  follows  in  part: 

"It  appears  that  the  sitting  member  (Phelps),  at  the 
election  in  August,  had  a  majority  of  seven  votes  over 
the  claimant  (Purple). 


"In  the  scrutiny  adopted  by  the  committee,  it  appears 
that  there  were  twenty-three  illegal  votes  cast.  Of  these 
fifteen  were  for  Mr.  Phelps,  and  eight  for  Mr.  Purple. 
There  were  two  other  votes,  about  the  rejection  of  which 
the  committee  were  equally  divided. 

"Two  individuals,  Enos  Rowland  and  Lewis  Lecroy, 
came  to  the  polls  in  Peoria  precinct,  took  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  and  wished  to  have  their  votes  re- 
corded for  Mr.  Purple.  Two  of  the  judges  of  election, 
making  a  majority  of  the  board,  rejected  these  two  voters 
on  their  mere  motion,  without  any  evidence  impugning 
the  right  of  the  individuals  claiming  the  franchise.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  these 
votes  should  be  counted  for  Mr.  Purple. 

"Number  of  illegal  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Phelps — 15. 
Illegal  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Purple — 8.  Two  votes  for 
Purple  improperly  rejected  by  the  judge — 2." 

Mr.  Peck  then  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  Norman  H.  Purple,  having  received 
a  majority  of  all  the  legal  votes  in  the  county  of  Peoria, 
at  the  late  August  election,  for  Representative,  be  de- 
clared the  sitting  member  in  this  House  from  said 
county." 

Mr.  Henderson  demanded  a  call  of  the  House,  but  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  it  was  "dispensed  with,"  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  minority  report.  Mr.  John  J. 
Hardin,  from  the  select  committee,  then  made  the  minor- 
ity report  from  which  these  excerpts  are  noted: 

"According  to  the  understanding  of  the  testimony, 
entertained  by  the  minority,  there  are  but  eleven  votes 
proved  to  be  illegal,  by  primary  and  positive  evidence, 
(by  which  we  mean,  the  best  evidence  which  could  be 
produced  to  prove  the  fact  desired.)  Of  these  eleven 
votes,  five  voted  for  Phelps,  and  six  for  Purple.  Thus, 
if  we  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  law  which 
prevail  in  courts  of  justice,  the  right  of  Phelps  to  retain 
his  seat  cannot,  in  our  opinion  for  a  moment,  be  ques- 
tioned. 

"It  has  been  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  that  nothing 
has  appeared  in  the  depositions,  or  from  any  other  quar- 
ter, during  the  investigation,  which  would  even  look  like 
imputing  fraud  or  unfairness  to  either  Mr.  Phelps  or 
Mr.  Purple.  Nothing  has  appeared  to  us  but  gentlemanly 
and  honorable  conduct. 

"In  the  absence,  then,  of  all  unfairness,  and  of  all 
suspicion  of  fraud  in  the  management  of  the  election, 
and  the  sitting  member,  Mr.  Phelps,  having  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes,  as  appears  by  the  poll-book, 
and  having  honestly  obtained  his  certificate  of  election 
from  the  proper  officer,  the  fullest  and  most  indubitable 
testimony  should  be  required  by  this  House,  before  they 
oust  him  out  of  his  seat." 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reports,  "on 
motion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  said  reports  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House."  Mr.  Webb  moved  "to 
reconsider  the  vote  on"  referring  the  foregoing  reports 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  which  was  not  agreed 
to. 

Although  there  were  some  attempts  to  sidetrack  the 
discussion  on  three  different  occasions,  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House  debated  the  issue  only  to  "obtain  leave 
to  set  again."  Finally  on  Wednesday,  December  9  "on 
motion  of  Mr.  English  (Chairman)  the  committee  of 
the  whole  were  discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  of  the  contested  election  from  Peoria 
county."  Lincoln  and  the  minority  group  of  Whigs  had 
made  secure  the  seat  of  Mr.  Phelps,  member  of  their 
party  from  Peoria  county. 


Mllburn  F.  Aken. 


Monday,  February  10,  1947 

Strictly  Political 

Gov.  Green 
Picks  a  Punk 
Lincoln  Myth 

By  Milburn  P.  Akers. 

OTHERS  have  commented  upon 
Gov.  Creen's  Lincoln  Day 
speech  in  Washington  Thursday. 
They  have  found  it  wanting  in 
some  respects.  But  none  has 
taken  notice  of 
the  governor's 
error  in  repeat- 
ing the  Vandalia 
"myth." 

Said  the   gov- 
ernor: 

"The  record 
shows  that  Lin- 
coln was  a  good 
party  man.  In 
the  old  capitol 
at  Vandalia,  they 
still  show  you 
the  window 
through  which,  legend  says,  the 
long-legged  Lincoln  vaulted  in 
order  that  no  quorum  should  be 
present  for  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  which  his  party  opposed." 

*** 

TRUE,  Vandalia  will  show  vis- 
itors to  the  old  capitol  a  win- 
dow, and  uninformed  persons  in 
that    city    do    contend,    although 
mistakenly,   that  Lincoln  jumped 
through  it  to  break  a  quorum. 
The  episode  took  place,  and 
for    the    purpose    stated.    But 
not  in  Vandalia. 

The  governor  of  Illinois,  before 
making  Lincoln  Day  speeches, 
should  consult  historical  records. 
Local  legends  are  apt  to  lead  him 
astray. 

•  •• 

ALSO,  if  he  knew  the  real  cir- 
cumstances of  the  "window- 
jumping"  episode  he'd  not  recite 
it  in  praise  of  Lincoln. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge,  once  a 
Republican  U.S.  Senator  from 
Indiana,  in  discussing:  the  epi- 
sode in  his  great  biography,  re- 
fers to  it  as  "comic,"  "slow- 
witted,  if  heroic"  and  said  ' 
Lincoln's  part  in  it  was  "inap- 
propriate and  ludicrous." 

But  let's  dispose  of  the  Van- 
dalia myth. 

The  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  in  Vandalia  con- 
vened Dec.  3,  1838.  The  capitol 
was  to  be  moved  to  Springfield. 

•  »• 

THE  new  capitol  (now  the  Sag- 
amon  County  Courthouse)  had 
not  been  completed. 

So   the    Senate   met   in    the 
Methodist  Church,  the  House  in 
the    Presbyterian    Church. 
The  work  of  that  special  session 


was  completed,  another  election 
was  held,  Lincoln  was  returned 
to  the  assembly,  and  still  the 
window-jumping  episode  had  not 
taken  place. 

•  •» 

THE  legislature  assembled  Nov. 
23,  1840.  Again  the  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Springfield 
churches.  And  it  was  during  this 
session,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  5,  to  be 
specific,  that  the  inglorious  and 
luricrous  episode  occurred. 

The  governor,  if  he  wishes 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
facts,  can  find  them  in  any  one 
of  many  Lincoln  biographies 
with  which  he  obviously  is  un- 
acquainted. Nicolay  and  Hay, 
Lincoln's  presidential  secre- 
taries, tell  about  it  in  their  biog- 
raphy. 

So  does  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law 
partner.  (See  the  Angle  edition). 
So  does  Beveridge.  And  two  con- 
temporary newspapers,  the  Sparta 
(111.)  Democrat,  Feb.  21,  1840,  and 
the  Illinois  State  Register  (Spring- 
field), Dec.  11,  1840,  told  the  story. 

•  *  * 

WITHOUT  exception,  biograph- 
ers and  historians  place  the 
episode  in  Springfield  on  Dec.  5, 
1840.  James  Gillespie,  a  legislator 
who  jumped  out  of  the  window 
with  Lincoln,  left  an  account  of 
the  episode,  and  he  too,  places  it 
in  Springfield.  If  additional  docu- 
mentation is  needed,  the  governor 
can  consult  the  Journal  of  the  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives. 

With  his  usual  blithe  disre- 
gard for  facts,  the  governor,  in 
his  Washington  speech,  accepted 
the  Vandalia  myth,  demonstrat- 
ing that  he's  as  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  of  Lincoln's  life  as 
with  the  Great  Emancipator's 
principles. 

Lincoln,  then  a  Whig,  was  seek- 
ing to  prevent  an  adjournment  of 
the  legislature,  as  a  continuance  in 
session  would  aid  the  existence  of 
the  then  Bank  of  Illinois.  The 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  of  ad- 
journment. The  Whigs,  with  the 
exception  of  Lincoln  and  a  few 
lieutenants,  absented  themselves 
from  the  House,  so  as  to  prevent 


a  quorum.  Late  in  the  day,  the 
Democrats,  having  brought  in 
some  members  from  sickbeds,  had 
a  quorum  present,  and  prepared 
to  vote  on  the  adjournment. 

*  *  * 
"  r\UICKL.Y,"  so  Beveridge 
\2  writes,  "the  Senate  resolu- 
tion was  put  to  a  vote.  Lincoln 
and  the  other  Whigs  completely 
lost  their  heads  and  voted;  then 
'Lincoln  came  under  great  excite- 
ment, and  having  attempted  and 
failed  to  get  out  at  the  door,  very 
unceremoniously  raised  the  win- 
dow and  jumped  out,  followed  by 
one  or  two  other  members.'  But 
the  Whig  gymnastics  were  belated, 
for  the  Democratic  resolution  had 

been  adopted;  the  slow-witted,  if 
heroic  Whigs,  themselves  fur- 
nished the  quorum  by  which  their 
defeat  was  achieved. 

"The  Democrats  were  in  great 
glee.  Decidedly,  the  joke  was  on 
Lincoln." 


'  o 
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ILLINOIS  LIBRARIES 


LINCOLN  IN  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  ILLINOIS, 

1834-1841 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  Whig  minority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  exerted  great  influence  upon  legisla- 
tion. However,  he  introduced  compara- 
tively few  bills  of  his  own,  mostly  on  minor 
local  affairs  such  as  road  bills.  Presumably, 
being  a  practical  politician,  Lincoln  pre- 
ferred to  do  favors  rather  than  to  solicit 
assistance  for  bills  he  might  have  intro- 
duced. His  name  is  chiefly  associated  with 
the  State  Bank  for  which  he  fought  and 
with   legislation   bringing   the    State   Capital 


to  Springfield,  for  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  traded  votes  for  internal  improve- 
ments. 

Shown  here  are  Lincoln's  certificate  of 
qualification  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  1834,  also  his  first  bill  and  the 
notice  that  he  proposed  to  introduce  that 
bill.  This  bill,  entitled  "An  Act  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace", 
and  introduced  on  December  9,  1834, 
passed  the  House  but  was  tabled  by  the 
Senate. 
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LINCOLN  JUMPS  OUT  OF  A  WINDOW 


During  the  financial  panic  of  1837  the  New  York 
banks  on  May  12  suspended  specie  payment  and  were 
followed  by  the  banks  at  Philadelphia.  The  State  Bank 
at  Springfield  had  also  taken  the  same  attitude  which 
caused  Governor  Duncan  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  which  convened  on  July  10,  1837  at  Vandalia. 
Aside  from  the  discussion  about  the  bank  an  agitation 
arose  over  the  repealing  of  an  act  recently  passed  to 
change  the  location  of  the  state  capitol.  Through 
Abraham  Lincoln's  leadership  the  proposal  was  defeated 
and  the  act  naming  Springfield  as  the  new  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  sustained. 

Two  years  later  another  special  session  was  called 
by  Governor  Carlin  to  assemble  in  December  1839  at 
Springfield  for  further  action  on  the  bank's  suspended 
specie  payment.  Abraham  Lincoln  at  this  time  was 
floor  leader  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  banks.  Lincoln  was  brought  into  prominence  at 
this  time  by  leading  a  movement  to  prevent  a  quorum 
of  the  House  when  a  motion  for  adjournment  was  made. 
The  similarity  of  the  two  special  sessions  caused  the 
subject  matter  of  banks,  capitols  and  quorums  to  be- 
come confused  until  an  interesting  piece  of  folklore 
developed  at  Vandalia  which  has  been  accepted  gen- 
erally by  visitors  to  the  city  as  well  as  by  the  casual 
historians. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Barton  as  early  as  1925  clearly  implies 
in  his  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  the  window  jump- 
ing incident  occurred  at  Vandalia  during  the  special 
session  of  1837.  He  states,  "At  this  session  of  the 
legislature  Lincoln  appears  in  an  undignified  light"  and 
then  relates  the  story  of  the  incident.  However,  the 
Vandalia  folk  story  had  already  taken  a  well  defined 
pattern  and  picture  post  cards  of  the  old  state  house 
were  issued  with  the  identical  window  marked,  out  of 
which  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  jumped.  On  the  card  is  this 
notation:  "In  connection  with  the  struggle  over  the  re- 
moval of  the  capitol  it  is  recorded  that  Lincoln  jumped 
out  of  the  window  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Legis- 
lature Chamber  in  order  to  defeat  a  quorum,  and  thus 
prevented  the  continuation  of  the  Capitol  of  Illinois 
in  Vandalia  for  another  twenty  years." 

Lincoln  did  not  jump  out  of  a  window  in  1837,  but 
two  years  later  in  1839.  The  assembly  was  not  meeting 
in  Vandalia  at  the  time,  but  in  Springfield.  The  window 
in  question  was  not  on  the  second  story  of  the  state 
house,  but  on  the  first  floor  of  a  church  where  the  as- 
sembly had  convened.  The  location  of  a  state  capitol 
was  not  the  controversial  question  which  led  up  to  the 
occurrence,  but  a  discussion  over  the  suspended  specie 
payments  of  the  State  Bank.  A  quorum  was  finally 
gathered  so  it  may  be  observed  that  every  facet  of  the 
Vandalia  tradition  is  in  error. 

The  fact  that  in  1839-1840  four  different  churches  in 
Springfield  were  used  by  agencies  of  the  state  while 
the  capitol  building  was  being  completed,  has  caused 
some  confusion  as  to  the  identical  church  occupied  by  the 
body  of  which  Lincoln  was  a  member.  The  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  passed  by  the  Eleventh  General  As- 
sembly establishes  without  question  that  the  assembly 
for  the  special  session  met  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  217  South  Fourth  St.  The  act  making  avail- 
able appropriations  for  the  session  reads  as  follows: 


"To  the  trustees  of  the  second  Presbyterian  church, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of  their 
church  as  a  Hall  for  the  House  of  Representatives." 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  observe  how  many  companions 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  had  in  the  window  jumping 
adventure.  The  Vandalia  story  features  Lincoln  alone. 
Joseph  Gillespie  once  stated  that  "Lincoln  and  I" 
made  the  hasty  exit,  and  another  version  includes  "Mr. 
Gridley  of  McLean"  in  the  emergency  flight.  Nicolay 
and  Hay  in  their  ten  volume  history  observe,  "The  doors 
of  the  house  being  locked,  a  number  of  them  (Whigs) 
among  whom  Lincoln's  tall  form  was  prominent  jumped 
from  the  windows." 

An  act  passed  at  the  previous  session  in  1837  legalized 
the  suspension  of  specie  payment  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Bank  "until  the  close  of  the  next  session"  of  the 
legislature  which  normally  would  be  in  February  1840. 
Now  the  governor  had  called  a  special  session  to  close 
on  Saturday,  December  21,  1839,  just  before  the  regular 
session  would  open  on  Monday,  December  23.  If  these 
two  weeks  were  made  an  entirely  separate  session,  it 
would  cause  the  bank  to  resume  specie  payments  several 
weeks  earlier  than  the  original  act  had  anticipated.  If 
it  did  not  resume  specie  payment  at  this  earlier  date, 
it  would  forfeit  its  charter. 

The  Whigs  thought  that  such  a  shifting  of  dates  to 
be  very  unjust  to  the  bank  and  determined  if  possible 
to  protect  the  institution.  Being  the  minority  party, 
however,  the  Whigs  determined  to  prevent  a  sine  die 
adjournment  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-third  by  absenting 
themselves  and  making  a  quorum  impossible.  This  would 
make  the  special  and  regular  sessions  all  one  assembly 
ending  at  the  time  originally  set  forth. 

Gillespie  leaves  the  impression  that  Lincoln  and  he 
carried  out  their  assignment  and  prevented  a  quorum 
at  the  first  calling  of  the  roll.  However,  other  Demo- 
crats arrived  and  some  Whigs  allowed  themselves  to  be 
brought  back  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  until  finally  a 
quorum  was  established.  The  general  assumption  is  that 
a  quorum  was  obtained  when  Lincoln  and  Gillespie  were 
present  and  the  door  being  locked  they  bounced  out  of 
the  window  in  disgust,  but  this  conclusion  is  traditional. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  their  effort  to  prevent  the 
adjournment  of  the  assembly  on  December  21,  1839,  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  eventually  failed. 

This  ludicrous  observation  was  made  at  the  time  by 
The  Illinois  State  Register,  the  Democratic  organ :  "Why 
not  raise  the  State  House  one  story  higher  in  order  to 
have  the  house  sit  in  the  third  story!  so  as  to  prevent 
members  from  jumping  out  of  the  windows."  The  news 
correspondent  then  concluded  his  satire  by  suggesting 
that  if  this  were  done  "Mr.  Lincoln  will  in  the  future 
have  to  climb  down  the  spout."  In  fact  the  state  house 
was  raised  one  story  higher  and  now  the  city  fathers 
wish  it  were  again  back  in  its  original  structural  form. 

Of  these  facts  we  are  sure  that  Lincoln  and  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Whig  party  jumped  out  of  the 
window  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois  on  December  21,  1839  while  the  Legislature 
was  in  session  or  just  after  it  adjourned. 


LINCOLN'S  LEAP 
A  MERE  5  FEET, 
HISTORIAN  SAYS 

Springfield,  111.,  April  7  UP)— 
A  posthumuously  published  ar- 
ticle by  the  late  Dr.  Harry  E. 
Pratt  says  Rep.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln once  jumped  out  of  a 
statehouse  window,  but  it  was 
five,  not  20  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Pratt,  Illinois  state  his- 
torian who  died  Feb.  12,  told 
the  story  in  the  winter  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  society,  issued 
today. 

Pratt  said  a  window  20  feet 
above  the  ground  in  the  Van- 
dalia  courthouse  often  is 
pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the 
jump.  Instead,  it  was  in  the 
First  Methodist  church  at 
!  Springfield  where  the  legisla- 
j  ture  was  meeting  Dec.  5,  1840, 
while  its  chamber  in  the* new 
state  capitol — now  the  county 
courthouse — was  being  given 
its  final  touches.  The  church 
window  was  only  four  qr  five 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Pratt  explains  that  Lincoln 
and  two  fellow  Whigs  made  the 
jump  as  soon  as  the  Democrats, 
who  had  a  large  majority,  sud- 
denly gathered  enough  mem- 
bers together  to  vote  adjourn- 
ment of  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature. 
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la  the  winter  of'l&JiJ-'-W,  uu  the  eve,' 
or  oU  the-'  ^  morning  of  the  "Hard  Cider 
nud-JiGg  Cabin"'  Presidential  Campaign, 
politlGH'P  or  'Tafhei^Kirty  isni;;  ran  wild. 
SevotaP  leading  'politicians  luf  lllinuiG, 
wereiijioudg  !toeu3  living'  iu<  Springfield; 
among,  whom;  tverc,-  Stephen  A;  Douglas, 
Abrtaham  Lineolo.;laud  Bdward  D.  Baker. 
All  three  had  been  poor  boys,  but  had, 
already,  struggled  up  to  the' first  round  of'1 
the  *0wkJ4r  ^tfftrme.  ;  There  were  other1 
pubkdi08pe*koT8,  »t  the  bar  and  in  the' 
lornm}te<juailf  riWeand  more  extensively 
learned  **ri>4he11  law-  but  these  were  the 
popular  speakeHoiidhe  "stump.,"  repr  e- 
Bentifig?"iW«lg  "America,7  and  the  Dem- 
mocratic  arid  Whig*  parties  of  that  day/7.' 

Dougtasj  Was  str4etly  a  politician^  he 
devoied'  mostlaf  his  ttrue  and  tireless  en- 
ergies to  the  subject  of  polities— political 
economy,  and  very  little  to  his  profession- 
as  a  lawyer.'  He  was  not  •  a  graceful 
"caker  but  a  most  earnest  one—  a  clear, ; 

ct;ie   reasoner      His    arguments   wtre 


Gen.  Edward  D.  Baker,  vvas"U)t'ative'6f 
England;  he  euiTgratcd-mtlrhia-fathei-s 
familyiiaR'k connnry,  whe'B.K. minor ;.ha 
lesidddiin  ^rraltitiuivlireeLie  coUnty,  III., 
beveratiye»m;.betore'  bis.  advent  /Into 
Springfitelfc  -Uio  *peit -wine:  ad"  his.carlicr 
uays.Ui'aopreaoJier'afixhc  gospel -of  the 
Christian' -COIkurdii  -and  4  wni.  then.:  gave 
evidence  of  bne-^a1oric(r»--powm.  He 
came4or  SprrrigneW W1*  young  lawyer 
and   politibintt,  -  and"  sobriJ  pkcdcf  himself 

iampng  the  most,  eloquent  speakers  of  the 
jtlme—  a  devoted 'chain Aon,  of  tjip  Whig 
party.  "He  was.  a  member  of  Congress 
when  the  Mexican  War  broke' out;  came 
borne,,  and.  rtysed  .a  .regiment  o(  volunteer;*. 
who  fought  one -ycjir  in.  that  w,ar.  .The 
Mexican  war  over  and  California  being 
the  golden  point,  of  attraction,  be  removed,. 
■Xq  tfiat  State,  and  sucu  became  a  shining 
light  ja,  San  J?rancisCP.  A  few  years 
later,  this  restless  man  removed  to  Uregon, 
and  in  18C0,  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
Senators  to  represent  that  State  in  the. 
Senate  of  the  ,lJui:ed  States,',  to  fake  his 
jeat  in  the  .Senate  beside,  his  old  friend 
WmglassTplj  the. very  day  .that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as  President  ot 
the  L'cited  .Slates,     When    Lincoln  took 


01  solid  material-— stubborn  fact.6,  of  the  path  of  office,  'Senator  Douglas  stood 

tfhicl^  he  sienied  to  possess  an  ipexhans-.  on  jus rigid  holding"  Lincoln's,  bat,    and  ] 

tibia  /mine.  ..in.  debate  his  tact  Was  his  Senator Baker ,  j St. in.dieg  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  j 

trumpicard:11'  Douglas   was   ambitious  to  leift,  in  the  capital  ot  the  uatjon  seething 


be  President— too  ambitious  when  he,  as 
chairman. of  t'Jie; committee  on  territories, 
recomweodedihe  hkpe.il  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.'  His  statesmanship  was 
demonstrated,  by  his  bill  iU  congress,  tbat' 
gave .  hirib  ,  tp^  t%  .'.'Illinois  Central  Rail 
Roari,  .without  loss  to  the  nation,  but  a 
perpetual  increasing  revenue  id  Illinois— 
emancipating  Illinois  from'  the  slaVerypl 
a  crushing  debt.  Douglas'  patriotism 
loomed  up  brilliantly,  'wTTen  lie  bravely 
and  unhesitatingly  took  sides  with  his 
countryr  wben>  dissolution  of  the  Union1 
was  (threatened.      :     ,  '■'■  ... .  j^iL 

Abraham  Lincoln,  \a  his  eaiiyitffortsjaa 
a  public  speaker,  was  exceedingly  awk- 
ward, bpth  on  the  stump  and  at  the  bar. 
His  atreng  common  sense  and  stubborn 
honesty,  as  well  as  his  sharp-pointed  il- 
lustrations by  amusing  and  sometimes 
side-splitting  anecdotes,  -  made-  him  a 
poweriul  antagonist  in  debate.  -  The 
Slavery  Question,  and  the  Kansas 
War,  arid  the  rupture  of  the  -Democratic, 
party  ;in  National  Convention  at  Charles- 
ton, and  his  Joint-Debates  with  Douglas 
in  I80S,  in  a  number  of  the_  large  cities  of 
Illinois,  ou  the  Slavery  Question,  were  the 
ringers  oh  the  hand  pf  Providence,  points 
ing,  iriiStp,  tu  Abraham  Liuapln,  as  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place,  a-Mho  right 
time.  When  he  had  tilled  the  measure  of 
his  country's  glory;  he  sealed  his  procla- 
mation' ot  emancipation  with  his  blood — 
his  woTlt  was  'finished—  he  bowed' his  head 
andcSeS.^'"-'-    ---;■•-  •'-'■  ,saua 


With  treason  .and  conspiracies,  .  When- 
'the  war'of  Rebellion  commenced,  Senator  : 
Laker  accepted,  a  generalship,  and  .hurried 

to1  the  wax    as    he   did  when 'the  Mexican 

•>  ■•  - .  -  ■  ,'' . i  "i .  •   i     .' :    . ..'        .  ■ "  ■ '     .  ..'■ 
1  war  broke  out.      lie  soon  fell  on  the  field 

1  •©!'  battle,  in  defense  of  his  adopted  eoutT- 

try,  at  Bali't;  Bluff,  Vn ginia, 

We  were,  t-bout  to  give  our  recollection 
|  of  a  political  meeting,  in  the  winter  of 
;  1:839  :40  in  vbich  the  three  politicians 
;  already  sketched,  were  proiuinenjt  actoxs 
'  f(;rty-t wo. years  ago.     I,t  was  held  in   the 

cokrt  room,  in    Hoffman's,  .Rovi^iu  Una 

y1?-.     ■  •..     :       -  :.     ^'.:^-:  v,  :.  ■   :   .  Q    L 

y  Thji  'oidgoui^  hou?e-  ))mid  hieeu  toin: 
dow*i  to  .uiako  ! OPW.  for  the. :  fjrst  Btftte 
hous*.erected  in^pri^ugrield.  and,.one-of  the 
store  liou§ee;jr(iHo.'fman!s  Row,  was  used 
forj  a  pou/t  house,  and  the  court  roorji  tor 
elejc-tions,  public  uieetings,  st.e, .  ,; 
ApubliCjUietsting  v.as  announced  to  "e 

iield  in  the  court  room,  "at  early  candle- 
hg|it."  It  wag  understood  that  the  elo- 
quent Baker  intended  to  expose  the  cor- 
ruptions ol  the  democratic  administra- 
tion ot  Martin  Van  Buret-)  :  and  that  Mr. 
Douglass,  i  t.cgistei  of  ;l:t  Luna  Oiace,) 
would  reply  to  Baker.  The  announce 
mentof  the  meeting,  witb  the  certainty  of 
one.  and  probability  of  both  these  ardent 
ypung  politicians,  representing  the    two 

1  great  parties,  the  democratic  and  tbe  wbigj 
6peaking,.»lw.ay»    tilled   the  largest  room 
in  Springaeld,.  at  that  day,  to  overflowing,  i 
There  were  but  tew  seats,  and  the  stand» 
iug  room  wa^   tully   occupied.     Douglas, 


Baker    and-  a   few    others  i  occupied)  the 
small  platform;  over  which  woo  an  opaa 
bat  :Uway  j  to;  the  jiectrnd  story,. .  around 
Wh  ch  were  a  few  j>rivate  listeners.     -.  .' 
Voiinap  Bakar  lWus  /dntroducedi  to    bis 
audience,  and  comniencedi  hialiarj-augue 
ag;uu*t',lhe.  .cpnuiilion  of  the  democratic 
par:y.ii  lu  Jhe"  couiyo  ut  his  lematks  he 
said:, '?WherQVWihere  is  a  landomceiiu 
Illiiok,  .  theia; ia»a  a.Alemocxalic  paper: 
'in  Ciduua  them  is  a  bind  otlice,  and  a  de- 
moisr».tic  papev;  in, Quint y  there  is  a  land 
offioeriad  a  democratic  puper:.  in  Vanda- 
lia  (here  is  a  land  office  and  4  democratic 
papjer,"    and    naming     other   important 
points  for  a  laud  cilice  ami  party  papers; 
butiwheu  he  stud:,  "in  Springfield  .there 
is  iaua. office  .and  a  democratic  paper;  and 
thai  these  land  uihoes,  l^upti  those  demo-  j 
crat,ic    papers  alive,- w-ith.  the:  tamiey  tlte  j 
people  paid,   when   they  entered  govern-  | 
ment-lauds,"   insinuating  coriuj'tly,  uud  , 
not 'for  a  legalized,  compensation  ,  tor  ad- 
vertisements and  large  ijuantuies  of. land, 
'office    blanks.  .  At  tins'*  point  un«i  of  the., 
cditprs'of    the  Register    iirononnqed  Ike 
statereent  to.  bet  tklse1  sod'ai.  as_the  land 
i  otfiueAnd  democratic  paper,  of  Sptiiigfield 
was  coucerned.aod  We.pped  ;toiv.iu'CUiBtt-. 
ker,  when  some  -one  cried  out, ':pujl,  hiw 
do wiuV..  1 1  Pur  a  aiome^nt  la^gecoraj:  i  f  .not 
bloc (bfi':simxHA%  tbi-eatunad.  .  Uir«ctiy  a  : 
pair  oblong  }$gi  '■J'^f^n;i?iliiingtbroagli,. 
the  iat.chw;4y  'U.ibt  ceifUpg1,r»ud  soon  ihe  •; 
pexsona ots.'iwHt  4kj", t»,3.i<if Pfiifi  * a^jthwii^ 
ca]li41w*s.b,aiii{iiU^ sfejJtt  Abfi.  .hateitway), 
erg  lie  made  a  spring  beside  of  Bakwr,  apd.!. 
.  fron  i]m#rmei'ji  intimated ,a. t"w  illingfte^s, .  tp 
"pit  ;h  iUi.,yi-  J  Baker's  grwd^  some,  prompt- 
;ed  him  to  say:  "I  mayharii'lieeo  ^misin-1 
fpitrr  ed; "\3jcl  if  I -fitid'l  liavfe  mutated -tteyj 
*,Ljn  j:I"win  refracti"t'asu"   '    '        ' 
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The  Politician 

nemhard   H.  Lvthlin  in 
"The  Real  Abraham  Lincoln" 

"A  politician  to  the  bone, 
Lincoln  never  denied  that  he 
was.  Although  his  eulogistic 
biographers  later  sought  to 
make  him  a  leader  above 
mundane  politics,  Lincoln 
himself  declared  to  his  fel- 
low-legislators in  1837,  after 
talking  about  the  machina- 
tions of  politicians:  'I  say  this 
with  the  greater  freedom  be- 
cause, being  a  politician  my- 
self, none  can  regard  it  as 
personal.'  "  ■  ■ 


On  the  reverse  is  a  copy  of  a  state  auditor's  warrant  made  out  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  served  as  his  "paycheck"  for  service  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  in  late  1840  and  early  1841.  The  December  1840- 
March  1841  session  of  the  legislature — the  first  to  be  held  in  what  is  today 
known  as  the  Old  State  Capitol — was  Lincoln's  last.  He  did  not  run  for 
reelection  in  1842. 

Old  State  Capitol  State  Historic  Site  Historic  Sites  Division 

Springfield,  Illinois  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency 
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(jGiu*-  B^Xt^itCfld^    T,ca:uret. 


AvMor  ef  l\ibl\t  JlctounU. 
[The  hulilcr  of  this  warrant  will  be  entitled  to  six  psr  cent,  interest  from  dale,  until  redeemed  bj  the  State.] 
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